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Vinum Daemonum. 


So one of the good Fathers of the Church was wont to christen 
Poetry ; and the name seems to have some show of appropriateness, 
considering how the pens of men have gone staggering over the sub- 
ject, in criticisms, essays, and disquisitions innumerable, attaining 
such unsatisfactory and contradictory conclusions, that we may well 
impute some inebriating influence to the theme itself, which has turned 
the brains of all who approach its fascinating brink. No little writers 
and few great ones have left the world without leaving on record 
their private estimates of the matter, ranging all the way from Cicero, 
calling it “a certain divine inspiration,” to Bacon, who denounced it 
as “the shadow of a lie.” Of late times, however, thanks to DeQuincy 
and his army of microscopists, the question has been not so much 
What Poetry is, but, What is Poetry ?And upon this there has been 
much blundering. One subtle analyst after another has undertaken 
to show upon just what ultimate particle of ar idea the word poetry 
can be properly impaled, until from refinement to refinement, it is 
almost sharpened down to an invisible point. Bridled and bitted, the 
rage for drawing distinctions is an excellent rage; but it has so rioted 
and careered on this unfortunate word, that-at present no man knoweth 
what his neighbor means when he utters it. One will have it to be 
“beautiful thoughts beautifully expressed ;” another calls nothing 
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poetry which is not vivid scene-painting ; with others, the raving of 
passion and the sighs of sentiment pass for the only true poetry; 
Robertson labels it the indirect expression of intense feeling ; others 
still, finding in certain prose-writers the peculiarities of their favorite 
poets, carry the word out of the field of metrical composition alto- 
gether, and talk of prose-poems; while Ruskin, bewildered by this 
jargon of definitions, chooses some attribute possessed by them all, 
and calls poetry, the “ suggestion by the imagination of noble grounds 
ifor the noble emotions,” whether in prose, in metre, or in painting. 
Now this is all very well if the object of language be to afford an 
-arena for the display of critical ingenuity ; but if,on the contrary, it 
4s to serve as‘the medium of communication between men’s minds, 
-every word ought to have a definite and understood meaning. As the 
-sole coin of exchange between the thoughts of all articulate-speaking 
.men, it is indispensable that the spoken sound should have an exchange 
value, fixed and universal, the world over. Now there are in all lite- 
ature two distinct modes of Composition. One, in which the syllables 
.and words follow each other by no regular laws of arrangement, 
‘which is prose. For the other, which proceeds upon a system entirely 
\peculiar to itself, evidently some name is needed. Here is the word 
poetry, which has come down through the Greek and the Latin, 
-standing in both of them as the name of this non-prose composition ; 
moreover, counting that our language began with Chaucer, this word 
has had the same meaning in English for about five hundred years, 
and with the great mass of the people has it still. Now, is there 
any good reason why it should not continue to have this meaning? 
It is eminently a scientific method, to divide genera with ever so much 
minuteness, and to carefully name every separate species; but to 
«carry the generic word up through each successive analysis to the last 
subdivision, leaving the unfortunate genus naked of any name and 
wholly forlorn, is only robbing Peter to pay Paul. There must be a 
wword to cover this whole class of non-prose composition, and why not 
ikeep the one we have already? If Ruskin or Robertson want a word to 
express some newly distinguished atribute of a particular kind of poetry, 
let them coin one and not steal one. If every man were to keep his own 
private definitions, and houses, for example, to be called indiscriminately 
stairs, cellar or door-knob, I submit that it might lead to confusion,— 
and that to any well-regulated mind indefinite exasperation might be 
expected to accrue therefrom in the course of a day’s business. Of 
course there are all grades of poetry, from that perfect sort which 
uses all the pleasing effects possible by the application of art to lan- 
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guage, in the conveyance of ideas most completely adapted for such 
expression, down to that which is so very worthless as scarcely to 
deserve the name; just as a shoemaker may succeed so very ill as to 
be no longer such, but only a shoe-attempter. The word is not even 
confined to metre or rhyme, but is universally applied by scholars 
to the Hebrew Psalms, on account of the regular antithetical arrange- 
ment into measured verses. 

I have dwelt too long perhaps on this philological point, but there 
seems some excuse for it in the growing prevalence of that confused 
criticism which says, this now is poetry, that is not—when the mean- 
ing is, this is good poetry, and that is bad. 

Two questions are constantly arising in regard to this subject. 
First, wherein consists the charm of poetry? Second, why are cer- 
tain ideas more adapted than others to poetical expression? It is 
easy to see why many things are pleasirg to us which we find in poet- 
ry,—the bright pictures and exalted sentiments and graceful language, 
—but why do we like poetry as such? In other words, why could not 
all these subtle and intricate suggestions of beauty be conveyed quite 
as well in good, plain prose? In offering some views in answer to 
these questions, if they be thought at all fanciful, it must be imputed 
solely to the bewildering influences of the subject as expressed in the 
title of this article. 

In the Princess, these lines occur in speaking of love : 

“For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain: h‘s dearest bond is this— 

Not like to like, but like in difference.” 
In the principle which this last line embodies, I find not only the 
philosophy of love, but of music, and colors, and poetry. The law 
within them all is the law of harmony. Let us look first at music. 
The difference of sound in the strings of a guitar is caused by the 
different number of vibrations produced by them in a given time. 
Now, if one of two strings vibrates the same number, or double, or 
treble, &c., the number of times which the other does in a given 
space of time, the two sounds are in unison, and no effect is produced 
on the ear, either of pleasure or pain, for each vibration of the slower 
string coincides with each, or the second, or third &c. of the more 
rapid one. If the vibrations of the two are so related that every sec- 
ond or third of the slower, coincides with some one of the more rapid 
strings, a concord or harmony is produced. If, on the other hand, the 
vibrations bear zo regular relation to each other, a discord is heard 
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We see then what the law is; when the swift aerial waves, which flash 
out their pulsations from the vibrating centres, are entirely alike, each 
one having its coincidence with some other one, no effect either for 
pleasure or pain is produced, and the ear is indifferent to it: when 
these circles of air are entirely unlike, a discord is heard, and the ear 
is annoyed: when they are unlike and yet somewhat like, a har- 
mony results, which is the more pleasant, the farther from complete 
coincidence the two vibrations can be and yet maintain this 
quantum of fixed relationship; so that the first and eighth are 
unison, the first and second discord, and the first and third the pleas- 
antest harmony. It is not, mark, merely the nearness to similarity in 
the two unlike vibrations, for in that case the half-note would be the 
completest concord, whereas, in fact, it is the most attrocious discord, 
but the two must have a definite relation to one another in their 
diversity : the reason of which we shall see presently. 

Look next at the doctrine of colors. Different colors are produced 
in the same manner as different notes of music, except that the undu- 
lations are conveyed upon a more subtle medium than the air. Certain 
colors, when meeting the eye together, are harmonious ; certain others 
produce discord, and to a sensitive eye are offensive ; others again have 
positive effect of pleasure or pain. Who can doubt that the laws 
which determine the effect of these different combinations of undula- 
tions are the same as in music ? * 

Turning now to poetry, let us examine in the first place the purely 
mechanical part of it. The first element of this is the metre or 
rhythm, formed by a regular succession of feet which are unlike in 
being of different words, yet alike in the combination of measured 
syllables ; these feet form lines which also, though unlike, have a definite 
relation to one another in length and cadence; these lines, again, 
forming stanzas, having similar relations to one another of likeness and 
difference. Another element is the rhyme, formed by the recurrence 
at fixed intervals of the same sound in a different syllable. A third is 
alliteration, which in Piers Plouhman’s time, formed the only distin- 
guishing feature from prose, and is now one of the most effective 
instruments in a skillful poet’s hand. It is obviously founded on the 
same principle with the rhyme, but applied to the initial consonant 





* Our ignorance of the modes in which the senses convey pleasure or pain to the 
soul prevents this fact, perhaps otherwise significant, from being more than curious; 
viz, that there are seven notes of music, séven primary colors, and (including the 
the sensus fixus and sensus sexualis) seven senses. 
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instead of the accented vowel. A fourth is the association together of 
words whose sounds are harmonious, as in those perfect lines,— 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


At the bottom of all these, lies the same dominant law; not “like in 
like,” but “like in difference.”” Depend upon it, if we can only dis- 
cover why this is the condition of the conveyance of pleasure through 
the senses, we shall have unlocked the secret charm of all harmony. 

Look next at the more intellectual elements of the mechanism of 
poetry. First we have the metaphor and simile, which please us pre- 
cisely for the same reason as the ryhme or the metre, and the law is 
even more evident in the former than the latter. The simile embodies 
the relationship of similarity between two diverse ideas, and the farther 
separate are the two ideas in character and the more subtle the rela- 
tion, so it be evident when pointed out, the more pleasure results from 
it to the mind; precisely as we found the fact in the concords of music. 
So that those similes most delight us which connect spiritual with 
material things ; illustrating ideas with images and forms of the phy- 
sical world; searching out and revealing the hidden relations hetween 
the seen and the unseen. The woof of all poetry is woven up of the 
commingled threads of idea and form; and the imagination is kept 
incessantly flashing back and forth electrically between the two 
spheres. 

We see then how music, and colors, and poetry, have their charm 
for us; it is through our pleasurable apprehension of likeness in dif- 
ference. Now why is this apprehension thus pleasurable? We find 
ourselves in a universe, whose history seems that of a disorganized 
system—a broken unity ; whose development is from chaos into order. 
Two principles are at work constantly; one of evil, striving to disturb 
and derange; the other of good, striving to unite and organize. The 
good overbalancing the evil, the tendency of all things is towards 
unity and order. The Creator has so arranged it that the happiness 
of all living creatures consists in their ability to assist in, and per- 
ceive, this restoration to unity. The flower’s happiness is to spread 
forth its colors and curl its petals according to the laws of its being. 
Man’s happiness is to develop his powers harmoniously, and receive, 
through his senses and his intellect, knowledge of the harmonies of all 
other existing things. The law of the universe is not to return to a 
dead oneness, but to become a living system; every atom related to 
every other and all in motion; the development of the nebule out of 
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which worlds are forming, is not a union into one mass, but a formation 
into a system of related parts, each having its separate action, yet 
each one in harmony with all. Here is the secret then of the pleasure 
which man has in perceiving those relations of likeness between unlike 
things; it is because they bind all things together as parts of one 
whole. In a world where the spirit of discord is striving to mar the 
beauty of God’s perfect design, how can the divine part of man but 
rejoice at recognizing the triumph of order and harmony ? 

Now in poetry we have a combination of different elements, each of 
which is adapted to produce this effect, and all uniting to form the 
very embodiment of harmony; metre, and rhyme, and word-music, 
and figurative expression, and insight into hidden relations of matter 
and spirit through the imagination. Moreover, to all there is super- 
added the charm of music itself; for as one is borne along by the 
rhythmic cadences of the verse, myriad silver-winged spirits of wan- 
dering airs and melodies are blending their faint echoes at his ear ; 
memories of the cradle-songs of infancy and of sweeter songs in later 
years, mingling with the tunes of living nature,—the plash of waves 
lapping the smooth beach, and the soughing of winds through the pine- 
trees. It is only in combination with actual music that the full power 
of poetry is revealed, because we have thus an intensity of effect 
which neither can produce alone; and it is only by means of this 
union that one soul can ever completely express itself to another, for 
mere prose language is only a medium for the mind which is only half 
the man. For instance, I was listening not long ago to that song, 

“ Mary, call the cattle home 
Across the sands o’ Dee.” 

The poet’s idea to be conveyed to you was that of wild, weird des- 
pair, of which the words give but the merest hint ; but with the voice 
and the accompaniment you are no longer hearing of it, but are there, as 


“ The creeping tide comes up along the sand,” 


and in the wreathing, raving music, you actually see the “tress o’ golden 
hair,” when 


“ They row her in across the rolling foam— 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam— 
To her grave beside the sea.” 


From this view of the subject it is easy to see what forms of 
thought are fitted for poetic expression; they are such, and only such, 
as are congruous with harmony, or to express it clumsily but truth- 
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fully, such ideas and emotions as are in harmony with harmony,— 
such as would not seem out of place when listening to rich music. 
Hence it is that all comic poetry is simply an abomination, except to 
those whose musical taste calls for “something lively,” and then will 
very gladly dance, but has no higher want. So also is comic singing, 
for the ideas are radically incompatible. Music is the re-harmonizing 
into unity, striving always towards fitness and perfection ; whereas 
the sense of the comic and grotesque is based on unfitness and distor- 
tion. Wherefore a fiddle is an outrage upon society ; while a golden- 
throated, mellow-hearted organ is better than a whole bevy of June 
mornings. Only noble and exalted passions and pure emotions should 
have expression in poetry, because these only does the soul recognize 
as making melody with one another and with its own divinity. More- 
over, poetry needs to make use of none of the plain minuteness of 
surface details which are requisite in prose. One glimpse at the very 
heart of a thing suffices, and hence its conceptions are given in mere 
hints and suggestions, not by direct description. The influence of the 
harmony which is breathed from every element of poetry is to render 
the soul so susceptible, that it apprehends by flashes, and broad, swift 
lightning-gleams of truth, and the clumsy efforts of language needed 
by the slower logical powers would only be hindrances here. As in 
the mesmeric influence, vision is superceded by thai inner sight which 
reads through the brow clearly, though the eyes were bandaged seven- 
fold, so under the power of harmony the soul sees, super-rationally : 
(and the analogy seems the more fitting, when you consider, that the 
magnetic influence consists in causing the disorganized particles of 
electricity to flow in certain regular currents having fixed relations to 
one another ; as the needle, by having its atoms of electricity led into 
such currents by the racing round it of the voltaic stream, has its 
power given it of finding out the pole-star and pointing there stead- 
fastly. It is the same anti-chaotic principle—the binding into unity 
of action the discordered elements.) 

This underlying law of harmony is no mere curious fact, but there 
is infinite hope in it, for it speaks of a tendency and a design in which 
the highest being has no privilege of selfishness, and the feeblest 
creature has its allotted place. In the pleasure given by the simplest 
strain of music or the merest fragment of poetry, I find an assurance 
that the supreme principle of all things is order, and system, and 
unity, and in such a universe the end will be well. 

The Poet then must be the Seer, whose vision shall reach through 
the shifting surfaces of things, till he sees the relations which bind 
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them together, and whose ear must catch the harmony of the whole, 
for the last atoms everywhere are crystals, however shapeless the 
exterior ; and at the heart of all things is a song, if only he will hear 
it. It is no exaggeration that speaks of the sacredness of his calling, 
for in sober truth, to be all that a poet might be, he must separate 
himself from the confusions of the earth; all littleness, a!] baseness, 
all self-seeking must be put away for ever. Then he shall see that 
which we can only believe from afar,—that thought, and passion, and 
pain, and love, and trees, and waters, and blue distance of cloud- 
garlanded sky—every existing thing, whether form or spirit—all are 
notes in the same noble anthem, and between them is no discord, nor 
anything but pure harmony, for it is the anthem of the Creation, 
praising its God. 

No wonder the world has loved its poets, for it recognizes in them 
those who stand above all the incoherent noise and tumult of the 
earth, and say, hark! from where the storm bursts and the white 
foam rushes and seethes, from where the noises are borne wrestling 
and thronging madly into the upper air, comes back the echo all 
mingled into mellow music—melody that we should forget to listen 
for, were he not standing there to remind us, rapt, breathless, bending 
forward upon his lyre to listen and give it back to us, if perchance he 
may perceive out of heaven a hope, a breath of harmony, 

“ And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 


And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well.” EB. R. S. 


-_ wom) 


About Chatterton. 


CHATTERTON was born on the twentieth of November 1752; he 
died on the twenty-fifth of August, 1770. Within this period he got 
an education, made a good clerk, went through an enormous quantity 
of reading, wrote some hundreds of pages of prose and poetry, 
and conceived and executed the most beautiful forgery which ever 
amazed the literary world. At five years of age, his teacher gave 
him over as a youthful dunce, and a black letter Bible—rather a stu- 
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pendous toy, one would think—was the only talisman powerful enough 
to charm his faculties into life. But when once started, his mind de- 
veloped with a marvellous strength and rapidity. His life reads like 
gossip from an Arabian Night, whose chronology is fixed by a vague 
“once upon a time ;” and if we had not the testimony of a quiet and 
rather illiterate sister, and of various employers and landladies, we 
might set the whole thing down as a fable. Yet this prodigious in- 
dividual, scarcely ten years old,—of an age when Shakspeare prob- 
ably was getting drowsy over his grammar—actually had some in- 
timations within him of a rare plan for bamboozling the educated 
public; in short, the “Rowley Poems” originally sprang from a small 
boy, one piece of ochre, an ounce or so of charcoal, and a few square 
yards of parchment. At eleven, he could so discern the discord of 
things, that he wrote satires; at sixteen, was a poorly-paid contribu- 
tor to half a dozen periodicals ; at seventeen, was shut off from every 
prospect of advancement; and at seventeen years and nine months, 
was lying in his lodgings a corpse, poisoned to death by opium and 
arsenic, administered by his own hand. 

The critics—chief among whom was the benign Walpole—enraged 
that a boy should not only impose upon their mighty judgments, but 
impertinently die before they had tortured him half enough, let fly at 
his writings, the small arrows of their malignity. They called him 
atheist, liar, debauchee ; and confessed themselves unable to see why 
a forger of poems might not become a forger of notes. But the com- 
manding voices of Scott, Campbell and Southey silenced aspersion 
and proclaimed him an admirable poet, of a nature peculiarly adapted 
to prosperity, but destined to enjoy none. Then everyone strove to 
be foremost in doing honor to his memory ; the British Museum eager- 
ly obtained all specimens of his handwriting, and henceforth his fame 
was secured from insinuation. 

The chief difficulty in the way of judging character is, that our 
standards are so rigid and unalterable. The grocer and the states- 
man must say their prayers in precisely the same modulation ; the 
pedlar and poet must be essentially the same; or we brand them as 
eccentric, insane, or downright infidels. It is not desirable that there 
should be two ultimate justices—one for the wise and one for the ig- 
norant—but for us confused mortals, the darkness is so heavy that we 
need more than one torch. Now, it is hard to believe that Chatterton 
was a bad boy. For what were the facts? A soul came down from 
Heaven, full of whisperings about infinite virtue and happiness, which 
it may have had some dim thoughts of realizing. The sensitive being 
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was pounced upon by tough, coarse hands, and obliged speedily to 
feel that the world upon which it had fallen, matched each of its 
whisperings with an antipode—that stolid vice was high-priest, and 
exhaustless misery and insincerity laid in wait for their new-born vic- 
tims, and “ brake their bones or ever they had reached the bottom of 
the den.” Naturally enough, then, there entered into this soul a pro- 
found and unspeakable pity and contempt for the dwellers on the 
earth and the pests which follow it through space. It abhorred life, and 
despised death. It was really and earnestly above the common mo- 
rality. From the sublime height, whence at one pure glance it be- 
held the families of men, it saw how slight was the difference between 
conventional truth and conventional falsity ; between worldly saint and 
worldly sinner. It sought everywhere in vain for something worth 
loving, except when it cast its look up to Heaven, and felt all its as- 
pirations dwindle into meanness compared with the ineffable splendor 
of its Creator. Then—with as much of humility as Dr. Watts has in 
his hymns—its piety burst forth in that strain of worship, beginning : 
“OQ God, whose thunder shakes the skies, 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys; 
To Thee, my only rock, I fly, 
Thy mercy in thy justice praise.” 

Many years after Chatterton, a brother-poet unwittingly gave us 
his character in the words “ the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn.” Un- 
questionably, this is neither the most contented character, nor the one 
which always behaves the best. Its possession, moreover, is a guar- 
antee of genius no more than wearing a Byronic collar makes one a 
Childe Harold. But, in him, it did betoken genius. It was a thing 
to wonder at, that amid the garbage and cheap humanity of Bristol, 
there should spring up unnoticed, one of the fairest flowers that ever 
grew on British soil. It was a matter of astonishment, where a 
youth, born and reared as he had been, had contrived to get his 
indomitable virtue. It is infamous to judge him by the criterion one 
wouldapply to a ploughboy. His virtue was not founded on igno- 
rance, and was not strong because it had never been assailed. 

But the blackest evidence against him, according to his accusers, is 
his will, with its definite announcement of the time he would kill him- 
self, and its jests at various of his acquaintance. Let us examine the 
facts. The will is remarkable because it is unusual. Other men in 
their wills or farewell letters express themselves seriously because 
death is a terrible thing to them; Chatterton did not, because to him, 
death was not terrible. His will was an appropriate ending to his 
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strange life. He had despised Human Nature as he found it in Bris- 
tol tinkers and apprentices, and it was by no means likely that he 
could honor it now when about to take eternal leave of it. Besides, 
suicide was not the act of any frenzy, clutching nervously at a relief, 
but a medicine he kept always within reach—bitter at the first, but in 
the end eminently healthful. The source of all his manifold troubles, 
to him, appeared his body. He utters no hint of dissatisfaction with 
his mind, but it was different from other minds. It was on bad terms 
with its body, and decided conduct to be right which was opposed to 
natural law. Chatterton resolved to be honorable; he would have 
to starve if he adhered to his resolution, so, like a prudent general, he 
effected a retreat before the body should have extorted an uncondi- 
tional acceptance of its humiliating propositions. It is most likely 
that the sarcastic “ items,” in his will, were leveled at the entire hu- 
man race, rather than at the individuals mentioned. For it is alto- 
gether out of keeping with his character to imagine that, in his last mo- 
ments, his wondrous mind would be employed in sneering at a pitiful 
pewterer and a second-rate merchant. They were not big enough to 
attract his perfect contempt, on ordinary occasions, much less when 
important objects were demanding his attention. I think it probable, 
then, that this will was drawn up, from no frivolous motive, as a vehe- 
ment protest against the depravity of the world, and an angry defi- 
ance of its littleness. And in the same spirit, he sealed all with the 
solemn asseveration, “This in the eye of Omniscience.” If the above 
interpretation be not received as authentic, I am at a loss to see how 
one can avoid a still more improbable conclusion. For whatever else 
he might have been, nobody supposes that Chatterton was a flat. His 
must have been either deeper or shallower than other minds. His 
misanthropy was the sorrow of a lofty soul or the sulkiness of a dis- 
appointed buffoon. The will—with what have been by certain mis- 
taken for jokes—was either a last emphatic expression of his con- 
tempt for the world, or else a petty and disgusting trifling, which 
would be deemed outrageous in the lowest bench of a country acade- 
my. If the lowest bench of a country academy has a habit of com- 
posing “Bristow Tragedies,” and of having the literati of its time 
staring at it with unaffected admiration, we should incline to the lat- 
ter hypothesis. Otherwise, not. 

When we come to consider the moral of Chatterton’s life—and 
what is any history worth if it is not a teacher?—we may find it 
settle down into a truism about the vanity of fame. It should show 
us, not only that trying for fame is generally and deservedly unsuc- 
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cessful, but that even when merited, it is often not acknowledged until 
the ear is dull to its master’s praises, and the fondest adulation cannot 
make the dead lips smile again. Although much gall and wormwood 
is drunk for the discomfiture of Society, and the fashion is to pledge 
her in satirical toasts, she is not, after all, so very much to blame. 
Stupid as her enemies pronounce her, she is not so irrecoverably 
vicious as to exult in the death of her most promising children. She 
has so large a family that she cannot, with all her motherly solicitude, 
watch over every member. If, now and then, one goes without its 
meals, and, in consequence, is in ordinary language, starved; or if 
once in a great while, one is left out in the cold night to freeze, she is 
overwhelmed with grief, and sees their funeral performed most prop- 
erly; yet nobody but a radical will taunt her with their deaths. 
Was she not sorry? Was she not cast down? Did she not hire the 
handiest of her servants to arrange cunning obituaries and carve in 
the marble consolatory texts? Chatterton was not killed by Society. 
She was not obliged to recognize his extraordinary gifts till he had 
proved them. Swarms of impostors were claiming her protection ; 
she demanded of each, that he show his assertion true by works, 
and Chatterton died before he could do it. Tragical enough that a 
“mute, inglorious Milton,” should ever exist in any community, but it is 
one of those social accidents, which—lamentable as they are—cannot be 
completely prevented. But a Milton is not completely undone for 
having been mute and inglorious, for the reason that there is some- 
thing in life more substantial than mere notoriety. It does not re- 
quire an acquaintance with the history of every epoch, that say that 
probably never yet was any good action retained long in the minds of 
men, which was not excited by a worthier motive than love of fame. 
This universe is not very large, and the mind of man not very 
comprehensive; yet a great deed has to be builded well up toward 
the stars to be visible for many ages. Noreal thing and no sham ever 
endured long, which was not founded on some changeless principle. 
Happy is he, whe never forgets this old familiar axiom! Fortunes are 
lost and reputations ruined by neglecting the simple elements of action. 
That “ honesty is the best policy,” we have heard from childhood, and 
yet the words contain a worldly truth potent for coining gold and 
winning honor. Your enormous, artistic scamp—he who is never cap- 
tured in his villianies—has found this out. But the young minstrel 
unhappily had not, and, selfishly speaking, it constituted the vital 
defect of his character. Boy as he was, he surpassed old men in ripe 
thought, but had not the knowledge which experience only can afford. 
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He said that God had provided his creatures with arms long enough 
to reach anything provided they had the will; he should have inter- 
polated the condition, “ if they know how to use them.” He stooped 
for things above him, and consequently groped to no profit after 
something whose attainment was easy. If—how smooth this particle 
glides in after each failure—if he had acted from a better motive, so 
that defeat had carried with it no discouragement, he would have found 
ephemeral success a concomitant of a higher triumph. If he had put 
more faith in man, men would have put more faith in him. 

Almost a century has elapsed, since the gallant form of Thomas 
Chatterton—with the fire of “ those remarkable gray eyes” altogether 
gone out—was cast among the rotting carcasses of London’s poor, 
without half the burial which has been accorded to the poodle of many 
a fine lady. His villifiers are dead too; and Walpole and his gang— 
burthened, let us hope, with no deeper guilt—have long since been 
summoned to the bar of God, where wealth and aristocracy will no 
longer help them. As I lately concluded a perusal of his life, I could 
not but speculate on that melancholy “might have been.” If we had 
been a little kinder in our welcome, a little gentler in our censure, the 
noble soul might have abided longer among us. Its maturity might 
have chastened the errors of its youth, and its fruitful genius might 
have been the ornament of its generation: history might have written 
its story in pleasant lines, and England might have pointed with just 
pride to her three inspired poets—Shakspeare, Milton and Chatterton. 

8. 8. 





Che Shaters. 


No moon, nor star shed light, 
That weird, wild, winter’s night, 
O’er Hudson’s crystal field— 
While cheerless, cold, dark ice, 
Ah! false and treacherous ice, 
His fettered current sealed. 
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The skate-irons flash below, 
Above the bright eyes glow 

As the pair dash on and on, 
Hand tightly clenched in hand, 
Eyes wildly fixed on land, 

Shall that land e’er be won? 


The cruel, crushing flood, 
The surging, rushing flood, 
Has snapped the river’s chain. 
No prayer, nor hope, nor force, 
Can check that torrent’s course, 
Impetuous, free again. 


Swift o’er the moving mass, 
The living, crawling mass, 
On Terror’s wings they fly: 
While, on yon cake of ice, 
Grim Death and Life throw dice. 
Death wins! yes, Death is nigh. 


The ice-cakes smaller grow, 
The water seethes below, 
Swifter the mass moves down. 
The ice-rafts wildly reel 
Beneath the skaters’ steel— 
Oh God! and must they drown? 


Heart clasped to heart they kneel, 
Naught but their love they feel; 
While, with their latest breath, 
Prayer to their God above 
Joins soul to soul in love, 
United still in death. J. A. D. 





Ruins. 


Men love to study the Past. Not those features of it alone that 
still live, and form an active element inthe Present, but the Past as it 
stands out distinct from the Present, the dead Past, which is only a 
faded and decaying portraiture of what was once a living reality}; 
which speaks to us by History and by tradition, but chiefly by the silent 
language of Ruins. We Americans can scarcely realize to how great 
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an extent Ruins serve as landmarks of the Past. In our own land 
the passage of the centuries has been recorded, if at all, only in natural 
characters ; giant forest trees, the wave-worn channel of Niagara, tell 
it is true of the flight of years, here and there a grassy mound or 
an exhumed skeleton darkly hint at extinct races and a former civili- 
zation, but nothing beyond the undefined mystery that envelops them, 
invests these relics with any marked interest or significance. But if 
we will cross the water, we shall scarcely be able to find a landscape 
that will not contain some features to remind us of the Past. There, 
the omnipresent ruin forestalls the Historian in his office of Interpreter. 
In the city, shut in by rows of modern dwellings, begrimed by the 
smoke of factories, and echoing back the tread of busy thousands, it 
stands invested with a sad significance; by the road or river-side it 
rises in solitary grandeur and every mossy turret tells of vanished 
splendor and wealth and power; gleaming thro’ the oaken forests of 
Merrie England—overlooking the placid lochs or studding the bar- 
ren heaths of Scotland—half buried under desert sands—reflecting 
back the sunsets of [taly—shading from the noonday heat the Bedouin 
and his steed—marking the limits of Roman conquest—locking down 
with stern reproach upon enervate Greece—or guiding the footsteps 
of the Pilgrim in the Holy Land, stands the ever present Ruin, with 
its tale of the Past. 

But, if the material world is full of Ruins, they are, alas, not the 
only ones to be met with in this life journey of ours; they are but a 
small proportion of those that mark the world’s progress through 
Time. What is true of universal history, is true also of every 
department of human enterprise and effort. Whether we take our way 
through the walks of Literature, Philosophy and Science, or trace the 
history of those deep seated passions of men, Pride, Avarice, Ambition, 
Revenge, which have had such a powerful influence in shaping the 
course of events, whatever portion of the broad arena of Life, on which 
men think, act, suffer and die, we choose tosurvey, we must meet eve- 
rywhere with Ruins; grander than the brain of Egyptian, Roman, or 
Grevian architect ever dreamed of, more imposing than ever echoed to 
the tread of earthly potentate, sadder to contemplate than any that 
tell of vanished temporal splendor. Scarce a life picture upon which 
we gaze but contains them. The child, absorbed by the bright colors of 
the fore ground, unconscious that there is such a word as failure, may 
not notice these gloomier features; the reflecting man must. It is a 
blessing that for a few brief years of unfolding life, we can revel in 
the sunshine, content to pluck the flowers that grow around the base 
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of Life’s stern realities, and that not until these latter intervene 
between us and the sunlight, not until we feel the air grow chill and 
see the shadows deepen, do we look up, compelled to face the stern 
hard truths that are in the world. But with advancing years, we 
must learn more of human nature, we must push our way further into 
the labyrinth of human knowledge, we must learn more of the Past 
and of what men have done, said or written in the Past ; and with 
every such advance these Ruins of which we speak, rise and multiply 
before us; they tower on every hand, sometimes riveting our gaze by 
a certain wild fantastic beauty, too often causing us to turn away with 
a shudder and a sigh. We read books, and find many of them to be 
only shameful monuments to perverted genius. We read actions, and 
there rise before us moral ruins black with corruption and covered all 
over with poisonous creeping vines. We mingle with men, and the 
once fair temple of Virtue, Integrity, Honor, stands before us, de- 
spoiled of its treasures, tottering on uncertain foundations, its stones 
displaced, and the once perfect proportions distorted and made hideous 
by the warring elements of passion. 

Nil de mortuis nisi bonum, is a sentiment founded undoubtedly in 
pure philanthropy; but truth before sentiment, we say. If truth 
could take the place of those marble lies that this same sentiment 
loves to place over so many lumps of mouldering clay, churchyards 
might in time become the best schools of morality, where mankind 
might peruse many a needed lesson. However sad may be the task 
of dissecting and analyzing the frailties and follies of men, a world 
struggling for light and knowledge can ill afford to lose the most sober 
teachings of experience. We do not consider the scalpel in the hand 
of Science an instrument of cruelty or injustice. A six thousand 
years record of struggle and trial and failure should contribute much 
toward developing in us a higher and better standard of life. We 
must inspect the ruins that we meet in our life journey, and learn 
from them many a sad lesson, if we would lay our own foundations 
broad, strong, incorruptible and for Eternity. 

The Student, obedient to the cravings of an expanding intellect, and 
debarred from seeking esthetic culture in any extended study of Na- 
ture or material art, naturally seeks in literature a refuge from severer 
toil. With what result? We each of us remember doubtless, what 
a new world of enjoyment seemed to open before us, with the first 
glimpse into the broad field of Standard English Literature. But it 
did not take long for us to learn, that even here, “ all that glitters is not 
gold.” The intellect was vastly pleased, the senses were charmed, but 
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how often at the expense of all the finer feelings of the soul. How 
often while we are gazing with intense involuntary admiration upon 
some glorious mental creation, is the conviction at the same time forced 
upon us that we are contemplating little more than a sad, sad ruin 
after all. 

Who for instance, has not felt the strange and magic charm of By- 
ron’s character and writings. A certain architectural grace and finish 
about his works, an almost oriental richness of design and coloring, 
would go very far to hide their grossness, did not a sudden glimpse into 
some deep vault—some dark dungeon-keep of his soul, so often dispel 
all illusion ; we are revelling in some vision of beauty and all at once, 
a sickening odor of corruption sweeps before it the golden cloud of 
romance dust, and the true outlines of the life-work stand revealed ; 
forbidding, and disfigured by the basest passions. Weare often in our 
casual reading of the works of Genius, perplexed at meeting with 
the strangest contradictions. DeQuincey, I think, somewhere says 
of Swift, “ Now, we shudder at his blasphemies and loathe his gross- 
ness ; anon, through the storms and tempests which broke over his soul, 
the stars of Religion and Love gleam forth; behind the driving clouds 
we catch occasional glimpses of a quiet reverent spirit.” This is buta 
slight palliation to offer for a life, on the whole, ruinous in its self en- 
tailed consequences and by its example. If occasional sunbeams fall 
across the floor, they serve only to define the shadows and make them 
blacker by the contrast. Beneath the shadow of loftier structures 
like these, numberless lesser ruins attract our notice ; writers witty, dis- 
solute, unprincipled, whose work often bears the stamp of a noble, 
generous nature, but who seem to have been dogged by some demon 
through life; who undertook 

“Riotous Rebellion ’gainst the laws 

Of Health, Truth, Heaven, to win the world’s applause.” 
They have their admirers, but we can have but little respect for a 
man or his achievements, whom we see hiding from bailiffs and 
hiccoughing forth his genius, of however transcendent quality, in a 
dirty pot-house. With what regret do we recall the career of a gifted 
countrymay of ourown. Alas! what a sad ruin was picked up one 
night from a gutter in the streets of Baltimore! Yet even in contem- 
plating such a complete wreck, physical, mental and moral as was 
this, we may trace a marvellous symmetry of outward form ; images of 
strange weird beauty flash before us, rich and grotesque carvings 
adorn the walls, everything conspires to charm the senses and please 
the fancy; but enter the portal—within is desolation, corruption is 
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doing its work, serpents eyes gleam maliciously from out each gaping 
fissure, shadows lie thick about us, shadows in which the soul walked 
through life, “darkness here and nothing more.” Alas poor Poe! truly, 
that bird of omen evil, which even now ogles us through the gloom, 
was no mere phantasy of thy brain; its black wing overshadowed 
thy whole life ; its gaze struck madness and despair to thy soul. Such 
are some of the ruin that the perusal of books, reveals to us. Still 
we must remember that literature is only a quiet by-path of the great 
thoroughfare of Life. 

In this age of statistics, it would be curious, if not startling I think, 
to see a true statement of the ratio between failure and success in 
this prosperous world of ours. There are a great many Miss Gilberts 
of both genders in our ‘land whom such a knowledge would greatly 
benefit. If every young man, whom we see approaching with such 
dainty indifference the threshold of active life, could be told the exact 
proportion of his fellow men to whom the most important problem at 
this moment is, whence to procure the next meal, many a cheek would 
pale and many:a step falter. We need but to scan the faces of the 
passing crowd and see how anxiety and wrinkled care is the normal 
expression of the human countenance, to be convinced that life is a 
losing game, or at best a fierce even struggle with most. In the forms 
and features of our fellow-men we are daily contemplating the saddest 
of all ruins; which belong to the Present rather than to the Past, but 
which are none the less real. They stand as stubborn facts in the way 
of us all. They are such as we jostle daily in the street, and encoun- 
ter in all our intercourse with the world. We may see them reeling 
out of grog shops; we may find them hived up in our jails, prisons, 
poor-houses and insane asylums, or crowded together in haunts where 
vice festers and crime diffuses an atmosphere grateful to the nostrils of 
fiends; we may meet them of an evening, decked in silk and 
jewels, with brazen voice and painted cheek, beneath the gas-lamps of 
all our cities. You read in the daily papers the brief record of a 
suicide; a blackened bloody corpse is found, still holding with stiffened 
grasp the empty pistol or gleaming knife—a bloated swollen sem- 
blance of humanity is fished up amid the filth and sea-weed in our 
harbor. These are ruins, not pleasant to gaze upon, it is true, which 
we had rather not meet face to face in all their horrible reality, but 
which it would be well for the boasted civilization of this nineteenth 
century to ponder deeply. How many such wrecks as these are 
floating wildly about on the broad ocean of life, just ready to sink for 
ever beneath the waves; what terrible life-tragedies are being enac- 
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ted daily before our very eyes; into how many a bosom does a 
scarlet letter scorch and rankle, consuming with slow torture the 
agonized, despairing victim ; what histories of treachery and sin remain 
forever unwritten ; what bitter memories of the first fall from virtue, of 
wealth squandered, of opportunities thrown away, of good counsel 
spurned, are the bosom companions of some men. No wonder that 
remorse is daily goading on men and women to destruction! And that 
moment of phrenzy and despair which in the history of many a human 
soul, intervenes between time and eternity, what a terrible summing up 
does it contain ; reason nor conscience can endure the retrospect, and the 
bridge of sighs delivers up another victim. A hurried plunge, a few 
stifled gasps, a smothered shriek of agony, and as the lifeless clay floats 
off with the tide, to add another to the long list of the unknown dead, a 
soul too is borne away upon the bosom of that shoreless sea, Eternity. 
Forth it goes into the blackness of darkness forever; no ray from 
Heaven to cheer it, only the gibes and laughter of a cruel world ring- 
ing after it from the shore. 

Shall we not ponder such scenes as these? Ought they not to sober 
us a little? Shall we pass them by and forget them in selfish gratifi- 
cation, or shall we meet like men, who feel that we have each of us 
duties to perform. God grant that through the lives and labors of 
earnest men, the time may soon come when no such ruins as these will 
cast their black shadow across the pathway Humanity is now treading 
doubtfully and in tears. J. E. M. 





The Bending of the Ttoig. 


HE must have been a very sarcastic bilious man, who first spoke of 
the “golden hopes of youth,” and pretended to sigh for its “happy 
days.” Following the example of this sour individual, other sarcastie 
men, in succeeding generations, have praised, with caustic irony, the 
pleasures of the morning of life, until, of late days, their words are 
hissed into our shrinking ear just as if we had not long since detected 
the ill natured jest, and knew perfectly well that they were making 
game of us. For the young man—and especially the young studious 
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man—is in no enviable plight. ‘To many of us, understanding is a late 
gift. It is hardly four years since some of us managed to break the 
hard enveloping shell of apathy, and thrusting our brainless pates out 
into the world, peeped our querulous beseeching for something to eat. 
We were small and weak, at that time, but of tremendous appetite. 
We gobbled up, without a wink, whole theories of learned men, and 
only felt our hunger tickled into aggravation. We bolted, in enor- 
mous bites, the wisdom of antiquity, and kept whining for more. We 
swallowed entire more than one philosophy, and then demanded of 
Society if she meant to starve us. Now, in our Senior year, we stretch 
our gorged selves, like surfeited anacondas, and await, uneasily, the 
slow process of natural digestion. 

Such gormandizing naturally brings on nightmares and mental dys- 
pepsia. We are soon divided into two classes. The type of one is he 
who is willing to take the views which he finds ready to his use, and 
had rather listen to wiser judgments than his own. This one has a 
plain future. He is a common soldier in the army of Progress, but 
may be faithful even here, and do some stout fighting. He is the only 
autocrat, for he commands his destiny. Fair digestion, good morality 
and average success render his career common-place. He lives in en- 
viable comfort, and dies without a sigh. The other class is represent- 
ed by him who has to begin at first principles and painfully struggle 
on towards conviction ; who in no case, will trust the answer before 
he has solved the sum—who has quarrels with every result; who 
feels himself thoroughly unique and solitary, bound to no past or fu- 
ture, but only concerned with the immediate present. He is like one 
who has been traveling all night, and, wakening near dawn, wonders 
into what country he has journeyed. Everything is so strange. He 
sits in his College room, able to make out that he is a reality among 
realities, but scarcely daring to say whether life is an enormous joke, 
very irresistible to those who can appreciate it, or a holy probation, 
out of which shall be evolved hereafter goodness without end. There 
lies upon his table, in compass of a few inches, all that is known of the 
history of the world; how the children in their present nursery, have been 
bickering over their toys ; how they have been busy in setting up one 
to rule over them, and binding him to his supremacy with rule and pre- 
cedent, merely to tear him from it with louder brawling. What final 
inference is he to gain? Amid the myriad voices, is the vote for vice 
or virtue? Then he turns to metaphysics, and while two philosophers 
are wrangling till exhausted, lo! a third comes galloping up, brand- 
ishing his syllogisms, and quickly makes an end of them: there 
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too, after every chapter, he seems to see the same question, “ Which 
is true; which is false?’ He listens to the preacher, and hears a vic- 
ious whisper, asking whether religion is any determined thing; in a 
word, whether the universe is well-conducted or only a snarl of cast- 
away laws and responsibilities. 

It is at this bewildered period that he hears of such a thing as Cant. 
He has assumed the premise, heretofore, that truth is the only valu- 
able possession, but the monosyllable suggests a grave suspicion. 
Resolving to examine the word, he finds it chiefly in the mouths of two 
sorts of men. 

If our stupid man hates anything, he does hate Cant. He, for his 
part, is a blunt plain man, but he cannot abide Cant. This world is 
rough, and it is a flying in the face of Providence to try to make it 
smooth. He pays his debts, has his pew in church, and votes for the 
most available candidate, and little else can be expected of him. The 
chief end of man, he will tell you, (after a consultation of the 
catechism,) is to glorify God; and by this is meant to mind your own 
business and-keep the commandments. The Student finds it hard to 
restrain his disgust for this man, repetitions of whom, wearing the 
same stolid, anxious stare of greed, he jostles in every stroll about the 
town. Number Two, however, is a wretch after a more atrocious 
pattern. He has some glimmering of the harmony and fitness of 
things. While the first denounces, in his drivelling invective, all sys- 
tems of morals as fanciful, never dreaming that he is living in accord- 
ance with one of the worst of them, Number Two appreciates various 
theories, but demurs to their operation. He will write you one of the 
chastest creeds that can be compiled from all the Gospels; expatiate 
on its ineffable beauties, demonstrate its unavoidable verity, and con- 
clude by lamenting that so fine a ware cannot be exhibited in the mar- 
ket. He evidently thinks that, in our characters and codes of law, 
we should make terms with the devil—that right shall, indeed, have 
the broadest control, but that certain delicate perquisites shall fall to 
evil, which right must in no case tamper with. Hence, when he hears 
one hint of “infinite truth,” or “universal justice,” he is moved by 
emotions of the liveliest scorn, and cannot but deplore the alarming ex- 
tent, to which the flagitious tenets of German philosophy have insin- 
uated themselves into the minds of youth. Number Two ably con- 
ducts a secular newspaper, perhaps. In this event, with gentle nega- 
tives, he opposes the economy of amiable philanthropists, or again 
explodes into derisive mirth over the propositions of Mr. Wendell 
Phillips. “Really this Phillips is a most amusing man. Good pow- 
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ers of rhetoric—quite good. Can choose you a nosegay of Greek 
myths—none easier. But then his cant about “eternal justice,” and 
the like is so delightfully unsophisticated.” And, with this pleasant- 
ry, Number Two goes his way, leaving our Student undecided wheth- 
er to cry after him, “Most august and gracious teacher!” or “ Most 
ungodly and abominable infidel !” 

When his perplexity, however, has at last subsided, he finds he has 
drifted upon the unexpected conclusion that “cant” consists in advo- 
cating too rigid an adherence to the law of virtue. It cannot consist in 
advocating depravity, for who ever heard of a canting lawyer, editor, 
or even a canting alderman? They are weak but well-meaning 
preachers, scholars, or philosophers who indulge in this reprobated 
habit, and, of course, the censure implied in it must have been pro- 
voked by their pressing the claims of virtue with too much energy. 
Itis extremely unlikely that he will admit the word into his own vo- 
cabulary, for its craftiness and policy directly oppose the fervor and 
enthusiasm of youth. Besides, let him take up his Universal History, 
and where will he find that anything other than disaster ever came of 
conceding to evil, or anything other than good ever came of legis- 
lating from both tables of the law? Or let him look out upon 
the world, and where will he find that kindling the altar-fire with 
“cunning sparks of hell,” ever made the offering more acceptable ? 
There is more than hope for that young man who is not afraid to be 
called visionary, or who is too circumspect to worship in the popular 
theology which certain profess. The twig is bending, and in the name 
of a venerable proverb, the tree shall be gracefully inclined! 

An ugly problem at this juncture comes in upon him. He has read 
his history, fought its last battle, crowned its last king, and quelled 
its last rebellion. Now to what end, unless to find out the truth of 
human living, and act by its suggestion? There is but one tribunal 
and when the good judge is puzzled beyond recovery, what can he do? 
The faculties have gone through high and low places, and have gath- 
ered in a rabble of assertions, every saint and vagabond of them all, 
swearing he alone is fact. Summon each in his turn upon the witness- 
stand, and administer the solemn oath “to state the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth!” The first depones that he never was born, 
that he remembers the unlucky affair in Eden as a thing of yester- 
day ; that, in short, he was ancient and irreproachable in that old 
time “ when the morning stars sang together.” The second has no 
hesitation in pronouncing the first an imposter; he goes on to state 
that he has kept himself concealed during all previous ages—only 
starting up at intervals, like a ghost, to terrify some anxious thinker— 
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because the world was too barbarous, but that he has now seen fit to 
enlighten mankind. The third disdains to be second to any in vener- 
ableness, conveys in unequivocal terms, a warning against both of the 
preceding, and displays certificates of good character from every 
pious man from Moses down to modern times. Thus the complicated 
business grows more hugely insoluble, and Reason—to state it moder- 
ately—knows no more than before the investigation began. As the 
probability of never attaining Truth becomes slighter, the yearning 
becomes mere intense, and he counts as blasphemers or madmen those 
who prefer “search after truth,” rather than truth itself. In this way 
our Student—as “ one crying in the wilderness”—goes stumbling even 
to the dim boundaries of the Unknown, all the while sitting in his 
College room, and gazing thoughtfully into his fire. 

The idea is startling which suggests “what if truth be not the 
kindest medicine for a sick man?’ May it not be possible that he 
has, all this while, been deceived? Surely he has been sincere in all 
his efforts, and yet he is now more desperately forlorn than at the 
start. “A man without faith” (he says, under the dictation of the last 
question,) “is unstable and unreliable. Should I gain truth how am I 
benefitted? I cannot sit all my days under my vine and fig tree, and 
have her sing to me. She will call down a curse upon me unless I 
carry into action what she teaches. Truth is only a mean toward an 
end, and the end is life. ‘Think of living,’ said Goethe; and a great 
Englishman has prophesied that, hereafter, the saying shall become 
the watchword of nations and the rule of societies. Truth is nobler 
than life, but not for a corrupted world, just as a primer for a child is 
more useful than Paradise Lost. It is better to have an immovable 
faith, and to live with earnestness and sobriety, than to fret and doubt 
away existence, and at last lie down to die, hopeless, faithless, to close 
appropriately a career of anguish and vacillation. I believe that 
honest faith is better than honest doubt, combine circumstances as you 
will. I want to go forth among men certain of something besides my 
own uncertainty. I want to know what my life means for me—wheth- 
er I am floating on the Mississippi or Niagara—whether at the end I 
shall glide into a region of mellow tints and gentle waters, and sweep 
bravely out on the bosom of an ocean, or whether the goal of so much 
painful journeying is to be a swift plunge and inevitable destruction. 
One-eyed people think that religion is indispensable only at the three 
epochs,—Sundays, funerals, and times of sickness—to which may be 
added thunder showers of unusual severity; while the fact beyond all 
contradiction is that the gayest life, if skeptical, is hollow, tedious, 
and undesirable; but a firm belief in something—no matter how 
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chimerical—flings a warm gush of sunlight on the path ahead, and 
animates the dreary formal tasks of labor into sacred duties whose 
performance is a privilege. For such a man, however obscure, can 
look up from his lowliness towards the glory of the grandest king, and 
think that a score or two of rapid seasons shall hardly bud and fade, 
before the slight, fictitious distinctions of circumstance shall be 
brushed away, and each soul be left standing before creation to declare 
what work it has accomplished.” “I would not have you think,” (the 
genius of the question continues by the Student’s lips,) “I would not 
have you think that, for its melody, a carrion-bird in the hand is worth 
a nightingale in the bush; or that an absolute lie in possession, pro- 
vided we put unflinching trust in it, is better than truth uncaught. 
For our natures are so constituted that a faultless lie, monstrous in its 
lack of truth, cannot be believed. Satan did it once, when human 
nature had not the knowledge of good and evil, but the infernal trick 
cannot be used again. Socrates, Confucius, Mohammed and the 
priests of Krishna, leaned on faiths, which, to no small extent, were 
clearly evangelical; and it seems as if it were better to take a few 
tares among one’s sheaves, than to leave the entire harvest ungar- 
nered, and roam in search of that Utopia where the grain shall grow 
without a single weed.” 

These questions which I have been trying to state, are but strag- 
glers of the great host which encamps against any young Student who 
is disposed to think over what he reads and sees. They are not, to 
say the least, agreeable, for they cause many an hour of troubled 
thought; they are not very dangerous, for the patient generally re- 
covers; they are not avoidable, for they are natural. In view of these 
conclusions I have always been at a loss to understand why this 
doubting should stir up the unclean humors of malignity in so many 
healthy and orthodox bodies; or why the wolves should always tear 
to pieces the unhappy comrade who first receives a wound. I have 
also been at a loss to know why they exulted in detecting a similarity 
between the views of two unbelievers, and why they always infused a 
peculiar waspishness into a charge of plagiarism. Of course their 
theories have been put forth before! Poor distracted souls have been 
fagging to and fro between the limits of thought, and, age after age, 
beholding upon their way the same mysterious inscriptions, have gone 
about, either asking for interpretation, or fashioning one of their own. 
To say that such or such an idea is as old as such or such a philoso- 
pher, so far from overthrowing it, is offering a substantial tribute of 
approbation ; for it confirms the chance of its validity, and proves at 
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once that it is no whim of an eccentric mind, built upon the too com- 
mon foundation of sedentary habits and ill-entreated stomachs. 

But what affords a melancholy sardonic entertainment for the victim 
of doubts or mental irregularities, is the remedies which pert self- 
sufficient men compound. They rise with their subject. The public 
shall see how simple is the diagnosis. Let them not be thought to 
speak lightly of so grave a topic; let them rather lay their hands 
upon their mouths, and in this unassuming but suffocating posture, let 
them enter upon the discussion. ‘Then, after this preface, nimbly they 
reel off a cheap but well known tirade about the miasmatic influence 
of German rationalism, while the Student replies by a fierce laughter, 
very uncomfortable for the writer if he be not a knave as well as a 
booby. 

But, after all, is any remedy needed? The affection is not disbelief 
but doubt ; and in nothing beside is the preposterous spectacle so 
often exhibited of making a youth swallow, at one pious gulp, a creed 
and all its concomitant impedimenta. We soundly scold him if he choose 
a wife, horse or profession, solely at his father’s suggestion; and so 
must flog him into desperate rebellion if, with scrupulous nicety, he 
stick to the rule in such a trifle as getting religion for himself. There 
is not a sentiment of common sense or an axiom of logic which is not 
defied by taking it for granted that one must believe a system to be 
authentic, merely because grandmother has said so. I do not wonder 
that infidels make merry. If a young man is backward to stultify 
himself by a renunciation of his reason; if he hesitate to insult his 
Creator by parting with his rights as a rational creature, there is 
always a narrow-minded class to accuse him of having fallen a victim 
to the allurements of the wily Parker. Who is Theodore Parker? I 
am utterly unable to say what his opinions may be, but he is undoubt- 
edly a sensible and harmless man if he teach nothing more than the 
necessity of having an open Bible. Now if this doubting is not de- 
rived from introversion, how does this class explain the phenomena 
that many a one doubted before he could read German, when he knew 
Emerson only to abominate him, and could not tell you, if put upon 
his honor, whether Carlyle was born in Boston or New York? ‘These 
writers are teachers of wide, even if not wholesome, influence, but if 
they inculcate maxims which are believed as soon as heard, then we 
must infer that they have called attention to truths so clear and pre- 
cious that all good men ought to be thankful. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that the case is different. Carlyle no more started doubting 
than he made a future to doubt about. A good deal of our apparent 
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unbelief, to be sure, originates in pride of intellect, and is rather a 
sullen endeavor not to believe anything which requires self-denial, 
than a nervous apprehension of self-deception; but that which springs 
naturally from a healthy mind can never, I fear, be removed by 
paltry means. “Ah, gentlemen,” (cries our moral Ishmaelite, in a 
moment of exasperation,) “you may stuff us with the analogies of 
Butler, but we will grin over his most convincing paragraphs; twice 
on a Sunday, you may drive us off to Church, but the heresy will 
fatten under your very noses.” 


Thus does our reflective Student idle away the balmy days of his 
youth. But, slowly shaping themselves from the chaos, great purpo- 
ses will rise within him. Out of the crucible of sore temptation his 
belief shall issue with a brightness which no future suffering shall 
dim. And, far along in life——when the weak trembling lad shall have 
become a strong believing man—he shall look back upon that homely 
room, in which the victory was won, as a holy place, and shall thank 
God for having been allowed to form his faith in grievous tribulation. 

8. S. 





At night the wind died down,—our yacht 
Went drifting on its way, 
And we two watched through purple clouds 
The dying God of Day. 
The water rippled at the bow, 
The bubbles floated by, 
Yet she was silent, J was silent, 
Why? 


The deep sea, darkened by our shade, 
With sudden flashes gleamed, 
As if the wave still held the light, 
That all day long had streamed. 
The water glittered at the bow 
And then went sparkling by, 
Still she was silent, J was silent, 
Why? 
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We passed a wreath of starry foam. 
Pure as the driven snow, 
It seemed the jewelled bridal wreath, 
Of some fair nymph below. 
The water glittered at the bow, 
And then went sparkling by, 
P Still she was silent, J was silent, 
* Why? 


3 The round moon rose, the mirrored sea 
Ie Lay bathed in silver light, 


The humble stars were veiled before 
The Goddess of the Night. 


a The water glittered at the bow 
“e And then went sparkling by, 
3 Still she was silent, J was silent, 


Why? 


San 


A breeze sprang up—our cloud-like sail 
Shook out each idle fold, 
And from the prow each crested wave, 
Fell back in showers of gold. 
The water foamed beneath the bow 
And then when hissing by, 
Still she was silent, J was silent, 
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Why? 
if But when the moon stood overhead, 
i And dawn began to glow, 
% Bewitching Morpheus waved his wand, 
And beckoned her below. 
S The waves still dashed against the bow 
Se 


Then glided swiftly by. 
Alone I watched till break of day, 
I cannot tell you why. 


25 
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“Common Copies.” 


OnE of the most distinctive and attractive features of Yale College 
is the strong democratic spirit which prevades it. Situated in a city, 
remarkable for its eminent beauty rather than its wealth; with a 
Faculty, who discard kid gloves and unapproachable formality in their 
daily intercourse with the students, and work with them with a mani- 
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festation of interest which can only arise from an enthusiastic devotion 
to their pursuits; with men from almost every state, both in and out 
of the Union, and certainly from every condition in life; bringing with 
them the crude and varied notions which have been acquired from old 
associations at home ; finding as they meet together and live together 
that no one’s opinions were infallibly correct, but that they must be 
modified and liberalized with every new contact and additional acquire- 
ment—I say with all these causes at work, even if no more be 
adduced, the republican character of our College becomes at once 
a most simple and natural result. 

Besides all this, and one of the best things too about it all, we are 
by necessity—and thank heaven for it—we are happily cut loose from 
all the trappings and humbuggery which give for a time, at least, gilded 
positions and galvanized respectability among men, and are left to 
good staunch common sense—rare as it is—to adopt for us some other 
and truer standard of excellence. Everybody who is blessed with 
two eyes and two ears and a tolerable amount of brains, and who has 
lived long enough to enter college, must know, if not from personal 
discovery, at least from the evidence of his senses, that somehow or 
other there has been a queer jumble made in the distribution of money 
and power, and that while integrity and patient industry have made a 
few men rich, mere luck or downright rascality have quite as frequently 
built brown stone Fronts and imported statues from Rome. Well, 
we can’t help it. We may knit our brows a little when their carriage 
wheels go whirling by, throwing the dust upon our meaner coats, but 
we might just as well langh; we can’t mend the matter by a scowl, 
and it might be quite unpleasant to hurl after themastone. So snap 
we our fingers at what has has been and what too we know must be, 
and with something akin to quiet satisfaction, begin a new kind of life, 
where simple merit becomes the fixed and only fair criterion of 
personal worth. 

This then is our Declaration of Rights. We are “independent,” 
and if not “ free and equal,” it is because of the decrees of Nature and 
the Faculty, against either of which experience has taught us there is 
little use in rebellion. But we are independent; let us be thankful for 
that, for it is not always to last. Here at least we occupy common 
ground. Noaristocracy of the codfish sort finds countenance among us. 
For anything that we know or for anything that we care, this man may 
be the heir to millions and an honored name—that one may have sha- 

ken hands with honest poverty; this man may have been the “ head 
boy” of his school, praised by teachers and idolized at home—this one 
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may have been the lowest of his “ form,” and never known an encour- 
aging word or a steadfast friend. No matter now. We ask noquestions 
about that here. Bring only the wealth of God’s gifts of heart and 
mind, and rejoice that in one place at least they will claim the position 
of an unsold birthright. 

Well, we move on in our course—slowly it seems, but after all the 
years soon glide by—and we find that insensibly we have swerved at 
times from the theoretic standard which we all adopted, and which 
for the most part we have maintained. It is the exception rather 
than the rule, which we have to do with now. Weare far enough from 
perfection—and who expects differently—but let us see if we cannot 
unite more closely our ideas and our acts in a consistent and practical 
union. 

From the nature of the case customs have grown up among us, 
which sometimes promote and sometimes hinder the perfect working 
of this principle. In the first place, here are our class distinctions. 
Unquestionably they are to some extent not only a necessity, but a 
positive good. But need they be so marked and so rigid as we have 
them here? Much depends upon the general spirit which pervades 
every class, and which oftentimes distinguishes it from the rest, but 
that spirit it must be remembered is only the expression of aggregate 
private sentiments to which you and I and all of us have contributed 
our share. Now instead of being blindly governed by this, is it not 
our business to act independently of it, whenever our judgment pre- 
scribes for us a different course? Now my good friends let me right 
here relieve you of any idea that I am either a disciple and advocate 
of pseudo college reform, or that I purpose to inflict upon your patience 
any pet scheme of my own, which looks towards any such end. I do 
not intend after the fashion of young Copperfield “ to take my wood- 
man’s axe in my hand and clear my way through the forest” of college 
customs “ by cutting down the trees till I come” to a distant and 
chimerical perfection. But you and I can at least walk among and 
talk about them, and if you like them, by all means let them grow— 
it is as much your business as mine. 

Here then is this hedge of class distinction. What do you say 
about it? Is it not too high? Do not these great shoots, that have 
been so long growing up destroy the symmetry and beauty of the rest ? 
Ought they not at least to be evenly lopped off? There certainly can 
he no use, nay there must be positive harm in allowing them to become 
an ugly and impassable thicket. Now if I could have my way I 
would trim close and trim low, and in many places I would cut away 
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altogether. Surely we are not animals that must needs be fenced in 
to keep every one in his own lot. Our restraints should be only those 
which propriety and common sense impose. When neither are pos- 
sessed or acknowledged, we have no objection to seeing men put in the 
pen, and, if you please, wear a poke beside. 

Seriously, we fear too much is made of this class relation. In many 
cases it is, as we have said, undoubtedly a good thing. But we all 
know what is pretty apt to happen when there is too much of a good 
thing. Ordinarily, it is true. every class of a hundred men will afford 
pleasant society for all its members. But this is not always so. Ex- 
ceptions will every day arise, and when a person finds an agreeable 
acquaintance or a warm friend in another class, and prefers his society 
to that of less congenial men of his own, why, forsooth! if he be a 
Senior, he is patronizing ; if a Sophomore, he is a toady. Of course 
he is. How is it possible that he should be anything else? Who will 
gainsay so astute a decision! There is an axe to be ground there! 
You may not see it, you may not know exactly who is to hold it on, or 
who is to turn the crank, but you may bet your life there is a grind- 
stone between them. Is’nt it perfectly contemptible to see every honest 
impulse maligned and every generous act assailed, as the off-shoot of the 
meanest self-advancement ? Well may they ask—* who made you a 
judge and ruler over ws? Whence the authority and significance of 
your credentials? Produce them now, or stop the canting, officious 
meddling which you know can only end in disturbing harmony and in 
breeding distrust among friends.” 

Well, we are “independent,” we said. Relatively, of course. 
Restraints here, as well as elsewhere. Some necessary, some self- 
imposed,—these all men approve. Some subtle, powerful, sinister,— 
these all men should condemn. Nor are they a late product of our 
soil. ‘Their influence is seen, aye and felt too, long before Junior poli- 
tics begin their squabbles and their hate. We are not sure that 
Freshman year is altogether free from its contact. It is oftentimes, 
perhaps we may say generally, content with a smaller field of operation 
than society nominations. In our walks and in our rooms have we not 
heard the motives of men’s actions canvassed and denounced? And 
this we call a fair trial! Nay, we even pride ourselves upon the lib- 
erality of our sentiments. Four years and less in College, so expands 
our ideas and elevates their tone! Yes, with a vengeance. Ah, we 
get so sharp, so shrewd, so penetrating, that we can see through any 
thickness of millstones and discern at a glance every plot in College. 
Plot! Good heavens! Have sensible men grown fools and honest 
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men turned knaves? Cannot a person be actuated by disinterested 
motives? Is there nothing short of the accomplishment of some 
secret and cherished scheme, which can account for his action? But 
then it J-0-0-k-s so much like it. Does it, indeed! Really, then, I 
suppose it must not he disputed. Now have we grown so old, and not 
yet learned so simple a lesson as, 





“ Appearances deceive, 
And this one maxim is the standing rule, 
Men are not what they seem.” 

Would it not be more wise, more just, more manly, first to ascertain 
the facts—discarding other men’s fancies—and then decide from a 
knowledge of the truth? How much hard feeling, how much sad 
feeling too would be avoided. Men do not often parade their sorrow. 
The deepest water is always the most silent. Alone in our rooms, 
our eyes fixed on the fire, but our thoughts revolving the events of the 
day, we sit, and by-and-by, they rest on something which we did not 
think that he, of all men, would have said, and then the fire grows 
somehow misty and dim, and we rise hastily with—thank God! afew 
terms more, and College life is done. 

Need this always be? Ought we not all, especially old friends, 
ought they not oftener to think of this? Is confidence, is tried integ- 
rity nothing? Is the memory of old associations nothing? Nothing 
the old fireside tales and stories and songs? Nothing the possession 
of little secrets which only we two knew? And shall imputed motives, 
apparent inconsistence or other men’s suspicions—mere straws as they 
are—shall any or all of these overthrow the confidence and friendship, 
which long intimacy has cemented? If so, we not only do violence to 
our own better judgment, but we injure private feeling which it will 
be hard, very hard to restore. 

In a little while we will be done here. We shall engage in other 
scenes. Business cares and the countless duties of active life may 
press upon us, but they cannot always claim our thoughts. Silver 
hairs may sprinkle our brow, but the memory of College days can 
never grow old. “In the still night, and calm night” we will walk 
among old friends again, and visit the scenes of many a year ago; but 
in all the forms that come crowding around us, none will be more wel- 
come and yet more sad than those most injured and once most loved. 
Time will change many things, which now seem fixed. Removed 
from the influences and prejudices which too often cloud our vision 
here, we will see things in a clearer and better light. Much mist will 
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pass away, and much that seemed inconsistent then, will stand acquitted 
by a riper and more sober judgment now. 

Let us try then to have a little more charity for each others faults. 
Let not our faith in human goodness be easily shaken. Above all let 
us be slow, very slow to say or do anything which will destroy true 
friendship. It is not so common a thing as to be hastily formed, and 
as hastily thrown aside. 

“ The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them by the soul with hooks of steel.” 

If then, at any time, appearances—fickle and false as we know them 
to be—should arise, and for the moment shake our trust in character ; 
nay, if the suspicion should be corroborated by seeming proof, better, 
far better discard the thought at once ; better, far better trust the con- 
viction of years before the hastily formed opinion of to-day; and if 
finally compelled to choose, act then not rashly, but 

‘“‘ Lay this into your breast: 
Old friends, like old swords, still are trusted best.” 





Co Porto Hello and Bach. 


Ir was getting to be tedious in Aspinwall. I must take an excur- 
sion. But where? To Porto Bello. That was the only place of 
much interest, in the vicinity, left for me. Now for the arrangements. 
If some pleasant fellow will go along, so much the better ; if not, I will 
go alone. The morning after these reflections, I tried to induce some 
one of my rather sparse acquaintances to engage in the trip. No- 
body was willing. One had been there, and was not anxious to repeat 
the visit; another thought it would be better to wait till the New 
York steamer came in and went up to water. No, if the steamer were 
here, and were ready to start to-day, to wheeze its way up to the foun- 
tains, I would not go in her. There is nothing like riding in a native 
bungo. That is an experience not to be lost. It was a good argu- 
ment, but unsuccessful. The most I could effect was, that one of 
them, who could talk Spanish, should bargain with a ungo-master to 
paddle me to the object of my journey and bring me back again, when 
I wished to return. 
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The town of Aspinwall, besides being surrounded with water, is in- 
tersected by a lagoon or inlet of the sea. Into this peaceful retreat, 
many a green-turtle comes, on moon-shiny nights, to disport himself, 
but eventually to fall into the traps of designing men; into it, also, 
adventurous sharks thrust their persons, while prowling for fugitive 
prey. These are distinguished, but transient visitors. Staying more 
permanently, so as almost to be tenants of the water’s dusky surface, 
can be seen, at most times, a fleet of native merchant-men, laden to 
the brink with green cocoanuts, sugar-cane, limes, bananas, mangoes, 
and alligator-pears. Porto Bello furnishes the most of these stores, 
together with their venders. The enterprising members of that com- 
munity, taking advantage of the trades’ steady blowing into Navy 
Bay, fill their dug outs or bungoes with salable fruits, spread a wide 
sheet to the breeze, and steer for Aspinwall, eighteen miles away. 
When they have disposed of their cargo, they paddle back home, 
against a wind nearly strong enough to take a man on shore off his 
feet, and against such a sea as a gale of that kind brings with it. It 
is likely, that if the wind blew the other way, so that the present toil 
of return met them at the outset, not one, for any inducement, would 
ever undertake the voyage. My business lay with one of these boat- 
men. For three dollars he was to paddle me to Porto Bello, and for 
three more was to let me sail back with him, on the next day but one, 
when he returned with a fresh invoice of merchandise. At the ap- 
pointed time, I crawled with great caution into the fidgety little craft 
which had been engaged for me, and obedient to the violent gesticula- 
tions of its master, settled down into a reclining posture near the bow. 
My ’ombre , as I shall hereafter call him, meaning thereby simply man, 
stripped his mahogany surface of the scanty attire which ordinarily 
invested it, seized the paddle and pushed off. The boat’s motion, 
while gliding in smooth water, was very agreeable; but I confess 
that its excessive friskiness, when we reached the chopped-sea in the 
bay, was to me a source of some anxiety. In the stern, flat on the 
bottom, sat the ’ombre, swaying his body to and fro according to the 
necessities of equilibrium, and regularly striking a sinewy sweep, 
which made the canoe leap at every stroke. In the bow, alsoon the 
bottom, I lay halfstretched-out, and careful how I moved my eyeballs. 
And there seems to have been a need of such cautiousness ; for once, 
when my imprudent person made an unpremeditated essay to ease its 
position, a sharp ejaculation from the stern, and a threatening whisk 
of the paddle, warned me that no great reliance, in that quarter, was 
put upon my acrobatic discretion. But in spite of the watery commo- 
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tion, we rode safely, (under the contingency of my lying still,) and 
with some speed. The light-house and the head of the island were left 
behind, and, at length, we found ourselves on the great waves of the Ca- 
ribbean. It was a very peculiar and unpleasant sensation which seized 
me when we got on those rollers. I began to wish that I had waited 
for the steamer. As each successive billow took us, the head of the 
bungo went up, as if anything sublunary had become distaseful to it— 
then down again fearfully, bringing up the ’ombre to the same scorn- 
ful altitude. The only thing re-assuring was, the complete composure 
of my voyageur. Whether he was down in a black pit, or up ona 
crested mountain, he plied his stroke with undeviating precision, while 
not a muscle of his face showed the least anxiety. As nothing was to 
be gained by counting the waves, I turned my attention, so far as I 
could fix it, to the sight about me. Behind, on the coral-wrought 
island of Manzanilla, lay Aspinwall, looking so flat and low, that it 
seemed liable to be washed away by the first wave of uncommon big- 
ness. Separated from Manzanilla by Navy Bay, was a great tongue 
of land, around whose point burrowed the remains of Chagres. On 
the left, sullen with the shade of impenetrable forests, stood the great 
hills which join the Cordilleras and Andes. On the right, tossed the 
Caribbean. And over the whole prospect there was thrown the lustre 
of a half-obscured sun, sinking into the ocean. In the vicinity of the 
isthmus of Panama, that luminary rises in the West and sets in the 
East ;—that is, it seems to. In no quarter of the globe could happier 
facilities be offered for a catholic disregard of points of the compass. 
A traveler, waking up in Panama, may behold the sun raising itself 
out of the Pacific, with that serene composure which belongs only to 
habitual practice; after rubbing his eyes at the phenomenon, he can 
step over to Aspinwall, and watchit retire into the Caribbean Atlantic. 
The perplexity is cleared up, by a reference to a map, showing the 
crooks of the Isthmus; but in the case of a citizen of the United 
States, it is, at first, shocking to all his sense of propriety and estab- 
lished usage, to find, that, without leaving his own hemisphere, the 
Atlantic is not necessarily East, nor the Pacific West. 

The sameness of my posture was getting irksome, so I determined 
to while away its tediousness with conversation. I said to myself, I 
will discourse with the man in his native tongue. 

““Ombre !” 

“ Si, (yes,) sefor.” 

“ ~ Ombre, tiene V. los—l-o-s’—oranges at Porto Bello 1 

“4 Que, (what,) seror?” 
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“ Why-eh, tiene V. muchos fruties—orange-fruties Portum Bellum ?» 

The ’ombre probably supposing that yes would be a harmless an- 
swer, said so. Gratified with such success, I went on to inquire face- 
tiously about the beauty of the young ladies of the town. 

“Hem. ’Ombre !” 

“ Si, Senor.” 

“4 Son las senoritas muy handsome up there ?” 

To so plain a question the fellow replied in a senseless jargon about 
muchachas and muchachos. I made up my mind, at once, that he didn’t 
understand his own language, and vowed that I wouldn’t talk with him. 
The sun had now set, and the darkness which so quickly succeeds in 
the torrid zone, was thickening upon us. I had got somewhat used to 
the motion of the boat, so that I could watch the water with more of 
sympathetic interest. The same huge billows were still heaving un- 
der us, but the dark blue of the day-time had given way to perfect 
blackness, and their white crests to tufts of phosphorescent fire. The 
wake traced itself for a rod behind, in fantastic streams of light; 
while at every dip of the paddle, little luminous whirlpools shot 
astern, till the foam which made them vanished. There are some in- 
cidents and scenes which are much more impressive in their recollec- 
tion than in their experience. ‘Thus, the ruins of Porto Bello itself, 
dignified with historic greatness, have since been recalled with stronger 
effect upon me, than when I beheld them. But there are others, 
which, while preserving their vividness always, in their actual pres- 
ence unfold themselves with such imposing fulness, as not to need 
the rounding and perfecting influence of time. As all of us have, I had 
seen a few sights, worthy of a boy’s, or, perhaps, a man’s remem- 
brance. But what was disclosed now, stood upon an incomparably 
higher footing. For when the moon—a tropical moon, whose magnifi- 
cence epithets only disparage—came up from behind the sombre hills 
of the coast, there came with it, from the solitude of land and sea and 
sky, a power of scenical effect, such as only the fortunate ever experi- 
ence, and only poets dream of. Boundless, but varied desolation cov- 
ered with supernatural glory. And, by antagonism, to bring out its 
strength more fully, there was the naked ’ombre, with his automatic 
toil, his sweaty shoulders, and not a thought in his head above cocoa- 
nuts and sugar-cane. 

But this animal brought himself and his charge safely to Porto 
Bello. It was after midnight when we reached the head-lands which 
protect the harbor. We passed them, and almost immediately floated 
in perfect quiet. Some glimmering lights, at the further end of the 
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bay, directed our course. Finally, having gained them, we beached 
the boat, and I had the relief of straightening myself on dry land. 
Picking up my blanket and a package of luncheon, I followed the ’om- 
bre to his abode—a cane hut containing one room, plastered on the 
outside with mud, and thatched with palm-leaves. There was the 
usual furnishing ; a sallow, slip-shod woman, half a dozen naked pick- 
inninies, a game-cock, monkey, parrot, some calabashes, a couple of 
kettles, and a grass hammock, strung from corner to corner. Obeying 
the imperative gestures of my host, I bundled into the hammock, and 
prepared to spend the rest of the night as comfortably as I could. 
Now a hammock is a pleasant thing to lounge in, but I never fancied 
it for a night’s rest. If it is long, and is hung in a small room, then» 
inevitably, you assume the attitude of a letter V. Under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, you cultivate a bow-back and round shoulders. 
With the thankfulness, however, befitting a guest, and nearly as tired 
as if I had walked the distance, I turned over and went to sleep, nor 
even dreamed of the cock-roaches, spiders, scorpions, and centipeds, 
which, undoubtedly, lurked in the thatch over-head. 

Rather early in the morning I was awakened by certain angry ex- 
clamations from the lady of the house, directed toward a child engaged 
alternately in screaming and sucking his fingers. On further inspec- 
tion it appeared that the young brat, in his eagerness to get something 
to eat, had thrust his hand into a hot stew of rice and lard which the 
woman was preparing for breakfast over a little fire just outside the 
door. After cuffing his ears soundly, she now stood shaking her fist 
at him. As it was broad daylight, I rolled out of the hammock and 
took a stroll; not a long one though, for the beckoning of the ’ombre 
soon summoned me to the morning’s meal. In common with the head 
of the house, his wife and the naked and very dirty children, I dipped 
into the kettle and regaled myself with its unctuous contents. I 
could have wished that the young ones had shown a more decided 
preference for their own side of the dish, but no such bashful reserve 
belonged to them. They roamed at large through its substance with- 
out fear or let, except when ,now and then, an impatient whack on the 
head, from a calabash in the hand of their mother, made the hair fly. 
After a meal which at once satisfied the demands of courtesy and very 
completely my own appetite, I sallied out with my guide to find the 
padre. Having reached his dilapidated tenement, the ’omére stationed 
himself before the closed door and bellowed out, to attract the priests 
attention and introduce me, “ Mi padre! Mi padre! El Americano ! 
El Americano!” Shortly a little curly head looked out, popped back 
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again, presently re-appeared and nodded admittance. I went in, leav- 
ing my companion to his own pursuits. The padre was not at first 
visible; but behind a very meagre screen at the further end of the 
room, some one was engaged in hurried dressing. It was plainly the 
padre. He had been surprised without his canonicals. ‘Through the 
curtain’s gauzy texture could be seen a shadowy form struggling on 
one leg with a pair of knee-breeches. After the final triumph over 
them, a bald crown glimmered above the barrier and immediately 
bobbed down again. Then in very plain sight below, where the vail 
failed to reach, two bony hands busied themselves with drawing a pair 
of rusty black-silk-stockings on to a couple of scanty legs. So much 
accomplished, the worst was over. The reverend father soon came 
forth, smiling welcome beneath his shovel-hat and scattering tokens of 
courtesy in every rustle of his clerical gown. He was an old man— 
past sixty—and his eyes had a thoughtful, care-worn look, not usually 
noticeable in the priests of this region. After speaking what seemed 
to be an apology for his delay, he took down a large key and led the 
way out, as if taking it for granted that I came to see his church. He 
himself was the most interesting sacrosanct edifice I had yet fallen in 
with. While passing out, my eye caught an old service book with an- 
tique illuminations, worn to pieces with long usage. Walking through 
a part of the primitive settlement which now makes up the modern 
Porto Bello, we came to the sanctuary, a ruinous cathedral of the by- 
gone time. A slight push of the foot would have gained quicker ad- 
mittance for us through the rotting doors, than his rusty key. It was 
with a strange mingling of pride and sadness in his face, that the old 
man took me around the building and pointed out its contents. There 
were the apostles; and, surely, the half which they suffered has not 
been told us. Here was one with both legs out of joint and his head 
cocked with a precarious tilt upon his worm-eaten shoulders. Another, 
besides having lost his arms, had stood so long exposed to the rain, 
under a gap in the roof, that all his frowsy finery was mildewed, and 
his features taken a spotted complexion. Further on, one of them, 
knocked off his pins, reeled drunkenly against the protecting shrine, 
while a leer from his dislocated eye-balls plainly asked “Where am 
I?” There was not a sound man in the lot. The same ruin was 
upon everything. Into one corner had been gathered, with impotent 
affection, some remains of the wreck—fragments of painted windows, 
tattered pieces of gaudy vestment, an ear of the virgin, a leg of a 
saint. Ludicrous as some of the sights were, I left the falling pile 
more sober than amused, and when at parting the padre’s willing hand 
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closed on the customary fee, I wished that he might take blessings 
with it. 

The chief points of interest about Porto Bello now are the excel- 
lence of its harbor, the remains of its fortifications, and its fame as 
once a stronghold for the security of the treasure brought by the 
Spaniards from the Pacific coast. The port is protected on every 
side by ranges of high hills, which come boldly to the water’s edge, 
except at the further end of the inlet, where a more level surface af- 
fords a site for the town. ‘There is always an inexhaustible supply of 
fresh water collected in the recesses of these hills, so that throughout 
the year, even during the dry season, there can be no lack. The 
shore isin many places so precipitous, that vessels of the largest 
draught can lie up to it, as against a dock. No gale from any quarter 
can disturb the harbor’s quiet. Here, in the days of Spanish opulence, 
galleons laden with Peruvian gold and silver, rode secure from the 
violence of tropical storms, or under the guns of the great forts, un- 
molested by the still more dreaded buccaneer. The old town was a 
series of defenses. The two summits which guard the port’s entrance 
were each crowned with works of great magnitude and labor, while 
the city itself lay behind a line of the most elaborate fortifications. 
The remains of the forts on the hills are hidden by a growth of woods 
not often penetrated, but the defenses which immediately girt the city, 
and almost constituted it, are of easy access to any visitor. No esti- 
mate can be made, by the sums sent to Spain, of the amount of treas- 
ure which the Spaniards extorted from their various possessions in 
America. The amount expended on their fortified town, here one 
would think, would have left nothing to be sent home to their mother. 
country. It is well known, the inquiry made of the governor of new 
Panama, after the destruction of the old city by Morgan, “ whether 
he was building the walls out of silver”—the cost was so enormous, 
Almost the same lavish expenditure was carried on in the construc- 
tion of all their principal towns in South and Central America. The 
fortifications of Porto Bello were built on that scale, and are now 
formidable even in their ruin. 

Merely in one locality, the site of the town—not to speak of the 
various hills—piles of hewn stone, bolted with iron and sealed with 
indestructable cement, give opportunity for a day’s ramble among 
them. Piles of cannon-balls still lie in the magazines, and on the 
ramparts remain, even yet preserving their brightness, notwithstanding 
the dampness of the climate, many of those richly carved guns, which 
were once the pride of Spanish soldiery, and whose composition, as 
tradition has it, is not unmixed with silver. 
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Well, after prying into all the nooks and corners where curiosity 
led me, scrambling among batteries, magazines, dungeons, and finally 
the fragments of the custom-house, and after gathering a few tokens 
of the place, I returned through the cane village to my host’s dwel- 
ling, passed another night in the hammock, and early the following 
morning, under the ’ombre’s convoy, left for Aspinwall packed away 
a load of cocoa-nuts. A. 





Memorabilia Palensiz. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


On Wednesday evening, February 20, 1861, the following election of officers was 
made by the Literary Societies. 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President. 
Alexander P. Root. Simeon E. Baldwin. 
Vice-President. 
Charles W. Baldwin. Francis BE. Kernochan. 
Secretary. 
James H. Crosby. Sherburne B. Eaton. 
Vice-Secretary. 
Charlies C. Blatchley. Joshua T. Brooks. 
Censor. 
ccmciiiaintins  steaiaamaa John E. Marshall. 
Orator. 


Franklin McVeagh. George Worman. 





EDITOR’S ‘TABLE. 





Evitor’s Cable. 


Lector Carissime! 


Probably you hardly expected the venerable Table, capering on its jolly old 
rickety legs, to come bumping up against your door for admittance so soon again; 
but as the pleasant period of our confabulations together draws to a close, we are 
constrained to come often and linger long. In truth, we that stand so near the 
threshold in our hoary-headed seniority, begin to stroke regretfully the “ beards 
that rest on our bosoms” (so to speak,) as we get nearer and nearer the point 
where everything will be done “for the last time.” The raven, “on the pallid bust 
of Pallas,” is ruffling his feathers and getting ready to croak the ‘“ Nevermore”’ 
even over the blessed old sanctum Table—whose cracks and jack-knife gashes 
seem no longer facetious winks on its round face, but rather sorrowful wriukles ; 
and leaning pensively on its shorter leg it gives forth a plaintive creak as we lean 
our elbows heavily upon it. Ah, weel— 


“ Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Anni labuntur.” 


March, irrepressible and obstreperous, is roaring around the Sanctum-windows, 
blustering to get at the red-hot pile of Treverton there in the grate, which only 
roars back a heartier defiance at every blast. No you don’t, excellent Boreas! Com- 
fort in March may be out of season, but we are not to be roared out of it, with 
curtains close-drawn, and slippered toes cosily before the blaze, and the ash-tipped 
Figaro breathing itself away in fragrant ringlets,—(ah! the accursed beggar-man 
who walked off with my “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped” pipe of sea-foam !) 

Very little has happened since our last gossip, except the weather, (which always 
ts happening in New Haven,) and various displays of patriotism, from Washington's 
birth-day down to “ Linkum’s in-auger-el,” as the news-boys had it. On the for- 
mer glorious occasion, the anniversary of that morning which made the grand- 
father of his country a father, the only ebullition of “fourth o’ July” about college 
was in the south entry of old South. Here, at the solemn hour of midnight, was 
heard a terrific explosion of twenty-seven fire-crackers, a few seconds after which, 
there might have been seen by the moon’s pale beam, a terrified crowd of one 
freshman scudding for dear life round the Athenaeum corner, followed in full chase 
by him of the otter cap, roaring like all the bulls of Bashan. (Enter Printer's 
Devil, “nuff Ed'tor’s Table, zur! page filled up!”) With the patient submission 
becoming us, we bow to the satanic decree. Vale, amice! 


EXCHANGES. 


The Atlantic for March, The Rutgers Quarterly, The Valley Times, (a reminder 
from “way down East "—breathing of brine and salt mackerel,) the K. M. I. Maga- 
zine, for January, and the Miami Monthly for February, are upon our table. The 
beautiful execution of the latter puts it at the head of our college list. 
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YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


a 


Ehe Students of Bale College. 





The Twenty-Sixra Vo.ume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1860. Three Numbets are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorkanitia Yatewsia it'is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Tenms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back ‘numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the cohege: 


Li brary. 


* ,.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the * Eprrors oF THE 
Vane Lirerary Maeazixe,”’ New Haven, Conn. 
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